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It must not be thought from any of the above criticisms on a really 
monumental work, that I do not appreciate the great value to Sumeriological 
science of this talented author's effort to reduce a puzzling grammatical tangle 
to something like order. The difficulties with which the grammarian of 
Sumerian has to contend are very great, chiefly owing to the multiplex sys- 
tem of signs and values presented by the material at hand. Indeed, were 
there not such a wealth of signs, the task would be much easier. I have 
merely touched the surface of Dr. Langdon's work, picking out data here 
and there which impressed me, as -I have studied it. To write a complete 
treatise on his results would be to indict a supplementary grammar almost as 
extensive as his own. I am in accord with him in all fundamental matters. 
He has demonstrated most ably the undoubted linguistic character of 
Sumerian and has completely banished the "cryptogram" theory from pos- 
sible acceptance by all competent students of agglutinative phenomena. His 
admirable knowledge of agglutination — not always to be acquired by scholars 
whose mother-tongue is an inflectional language — is very impressing. He 
enters into the spirit of the phenomena like one to the manner born, and he 
has succeeded in presenting to the scientific world a pioneer work on this 
subject, which will undoubtedly be followed by others of a similar character, 
as our Sumerian material and acquaintance with the language increase. 

J. Dynblby Prince 
Columbia University 
New York City 



ARABIC EPIGRAPHY 

During the last few years the study of Arabic epigraphy has made 
notable strides. The merit for this lies almost exclusively at the door of 
Max Van Berchem. If not the first to declare its value for the history of 
Mohammedan civilization, he has certainly been foremost in the exact study 
of the documents and in working out a comprehensive plan for their col- 
lection.i Since the year 1891 when he, for the first time, prepared such a 
plan, he has been indefatigable— not only in publishing the inscriptions him- 
self, but also in securing the collaboration of other scholars and in inducing 
travelers to give these inscriptions their attention. The prosecution of 
this work in Mohammedan countries is the more necessary, in view of the 
frequent misuse of the materials of one building in the construction of others. 

The present volume of the Corpus,"^ as projected by Van Berchem, the 
first part of which is the subject of this notice, deals with northern Syria, 

1 See Journal Asiatique, 1891, Tome XVII, p. 411; ibid., "Lettre a M. Barbier de 
Meynard sur le projet d'un Corpus luscriptlonum Arabicarum;" Paris, 1893, and the 
introduction to his edition of tlie inscriptions of Cairo. 

'MfiMOIKES PDBLlfiS PAK LES MEMBEE9 DE L'INSTITBT FRANgAIS D'AKCH^OLOGIE 

OEIENTALB DC Oaike. Tome Vlngt-cinquifime: Max Van Berchem, Mat€riaux pour 
un Corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum. DeuxlSme partie. Stbie dv Nobd, par Moritz 
Sobemhelm. Premier fascicule, Le Caire, 1909. 4to, vii +139 pp.; 15 plates. 
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more particularly, the region between Tripoli and Hama. The author, 
Moritz Sobernheim, is one of the younger German Arabists of distinction. 
An excellent Arabic scholar, he has visited the East several times and for 
lengthy periods, and has had much experience in copying, photographing, 
and deciphering Arabic inscriptions. We expect from him a complete 
edition of the Arabic texts found on the walls of Baalbec by the German 
archaelogical expedition of 1900-1904. 

The part now published deals with 'Akkar, Hisn al-Akrad, and Tripoli.' 
All three places have played a prominent part in the history of the Crusades 
— especially the second, known in the Middle Ages as Krak, and said to be the 
"most imposing and best preserved of the crusading fortresses in Syria."* 
In his introductions, Sobernheim gives us a very useful historical r4sum6 
of the history of these places, based largely upon the material collected in 
the Recveil des historiens orientaux des Croisades,^ in the Bark al-Sha'm of 
Muhammad ibn Shaddad (died 684 a.h.), and in the encyclopedic work of 
Ahmad al-Nuwairi (died 732 a.h.), entitled Nihdyat al-'arah.^ For the 
biographies of the persons mentioned in the inscriptions, he has drawn on 
Abu Bakr Kadi Shuhbah's (died 851 a.h.) al-i'ldm bita'rikh al-islam and 
Abu-1-Mahasin ibn Taghribardl's (died 874 a.h.) Manhal al-Safi; the 
passages from the manuscripts being cited in full. 

The value of these inscriptions is manifold; not so much for their paleo- 
graphic worth — ^the style throughout being that which is now called "naskhi 
mamluke" — but because of the historical and other data that they contain. 
We get a little further insight into the internal history of these Mohammedan 
communities of the Middle Ages, which does not always come to light in 
the literary works of historians and chronologists. Much can be learned 
for instance about the pious foundations in which the humanity of Moham- 
medans found expression. For, very often, extracts from the last will and 
testament of the founder of a Madrasah or Mosque or from the TFaA;/-act 
were engraven upon the walls of the building. An excellent example of this 
is the long inscription (No. 51) on the wall of the Madrasah al-Khatuniyyah 
in TripoH, built by 'Iz-zal-dln Aidamir al-Ashrafi, a Mamluke governor of 
the city in the eighth century. The foundation is, in reality, that of his 
wife Arghun, also an enfranchized slave. The rents accruing from a number 
of shops and stalls are set aside for its upkeep. Not only are prayers to be 
said for the defunct; but a certain amount of food is to be distributed 

' The region may be studied on Map 1, attaclied to Max von Opijenhelm, Von 
Mittelmeere zum Persischen Golf, 1893. 

• Van Bercliem, "Les cliateaux des croisfis en Syrie," in Bulletin V Union st/dicale 
architects /rangais, 1897, p. 271. 

' On this work, see Sobemheim's article "Ibn Shaddads Darstellung t^er Geschichte 
Baalbel£S in Mittelalter" im Centenerio della Nascita di Michele Amari, II, 152. 

« An edition of tMs encyclopedia has been promised by Ahmad ZeW, the learned 
second secretary ol the Egyptian cabinet. See his MaahrU 'tab' akbar mansu'at 'ara- 
hiyyah misriyyah. Cairo, 1905. 
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every Friday, and a primary school is to be erected, in which eight orphan 
children are to receive instruction in reading and writing. Should the 
wakf lapse or be misused, the rents are to be distributed among necessitous 
Mohammedans. 

In the case of the mosque built by the Emir Saif al-din Tainal, governor 
of Tripoli in 726 a.h., the inscription (No. 40) details certain properties, 
the rents of which are to be used in the proper care of the building; but 
whatever remains after these expenses have been met, is to be given "to the 
poor and the indigent who either live in Tripoli or who come thither" — 
no one is to have a fixed daily or monthly pension. 

This fear that misuse might be made of such pious foundations is seen 
in the decree (No. 57) promulgated during the reign of Kalt Bey (872-907 
A.H.) and inscribed above the entrance to the mosque of Arghun Shah. It 
is expressly stipulated there that the farming of lands left as wakj by Arghun 
Shah shall not be let out to the rich, but shall be offered at public sale to 
the cultivators of the soil (zarra 'al-'ard), i.e., to the fellahin. Another 
testator, who founded a chapel, a primary school, and a hospital (No. 49), 
makes the stipulation that the buildings ceded for this purpose shall not be 
let to one and the same person for more than three years at a time. Unfor- 
tunately, we know too well that the curses usually attached to these inscrip- 
tions, and directed at those who did not carry out the intentions of the 
testator, have not been quite efficacious in many instances. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these inscriptions are eleven decrees, 
emanating indirectly from the chancelleries of the Egyptian sultans. It 
was the custom to have the edict engraven on the wall or over the entrance 
of a prominent building. Such decrees are more frequent in Syria than 
they are in Egypt.' They deal largely with the remission of taxes illegally 
imposed upon the people by some person in authority in the district, and with 
attempts at what the Germans would call "unlauterer Wetterwerb." Only 
in a very few cases do we find mention of such edicts in the literary sources; 
yet they are precious material for the fiscal history of these countries and 
give us an insight into some phases of the economic life of the people. In 
this connection, I might point to No. 23 of the present collection (p. 66), 
dated 817 a.h., in which Sultan Muayyad Shaikh prevents an attempted 
corner in wheat, meat, and bread; or to No. 32 (p. 76) in which the governor 
Saif al-Din InaJ, in the days of Sultan Kait Bey (872-901 a.h.) suppresses 
a monopoly of the local administration, which had forced the producers to 
sell to it soap, grapes, and oil at a low price in order to hold them "against 
a rise."' It was the consumers who complained of the high prices they 
were forced to pay (888 a.h.). 

» For a somewhat similar decree in ^oms (844 a.h.) , see Van Berchem, Inschriften 
.... gesammelt im Jahre 1899 von Max Freiherrn von Oppenheim in Beitr&ge zur Assy- 
riologie, VII, 10. 

> In Van Berchem's large volume dealing witli tlie Arabic inscriptions of Cairo, I 
have not found more than six such decrees. 
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Of inscriptions dealing with the remission of taxes, we have several 
which are of interest. In No. 44 (p. 94) Sultan Sha'ban (747 a.h.) remits 
the pay for eleven days and a fraction which the heirs of soldiers and officers 
had to repay, in case the latter died before the completion of their service.' 
In No. 48 (p. 107) Sultan Muayyad Shaikh (821 a.h.) removes the octroi in 
the "Market of the Perfumers" in Tripoli. A few years later (No. 26, p. 62) 
Sultan Barsbai relieves the inhabitants of Tripoli of the charges for post- 
horses in connection with the Syro-Egyptian route; and in 846 a.h. (No. 
27, p. 65) Sultan Jakmak remits forever the taxes levied on the products of 
the looms and the vineyards in the Ismailian village Kadmus. This same 
village Kadmus, together with Khaf and KhawabI, are relieved in 889 a.h. 
(No. 33, p. 79) by Sultan Kait Bey of the taxes on the products of the looms, 
on the slaughtering of large and small cattle and on the shoe-stretchers of 
the cobblers. 

Unjustly levied taxes are removed by several of the decrees. No. 28 (p. 68) 
tells us how the sultan Jakmak forbade the exactions of a governor in con- 
nection with the royal domains; No. 30 (p. 73) how the governor Saif al-Din 
Inal {ca. 873 a.h.), in conjunction with the grand chamberlain and the 
"royal private secretary in Tripoli, " agreed to abolish a daily tax of 114 
dirhems laid upon the slaughter-house in favor of the provincial government 
— acting, no doubt, upon an order of Sultan Kait Bey. And finally, No. 
34 (p. 81) gives us the edict of the governor Kansauh al-Yahyawi (909 a.h.) 
restraining the keeper of the castle from exacting more than Yi\i&t jizyah and 
Kharaj demanded from the agriculturalists who worked some land that 
was a wakf of the mosque at Mecca. 

The volume is sumptuously printed; the plates, with one or two excep- 
tions, make it quite possible to read the inscriptions as photographed or 
squeezed. Scholars will look forward with pleasure to the forthcoming 

parts of the work. 

Richard Gottheil 
Columbia Univebsitt, N.Y. 
Mays, 1911 

' For fiscal and other purposes, the solar year was made the basis, as in Turkey 
today. The difference between the solar and lunar years Is eleven days and a fraction. 



